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Do You Feel Your Age? 
MR. BUCHANAN: Do you feel your age? 
MR. SCOTT: No, I really never thought of it until you asked me to take 
part in this discussion. 
MR. LAWTON: We are as old as society says we are, and society says I 
am not yet old, so I suppose I am not. 


MR. SEASHORE: This is a double-edged question: You can either medi- 
tate on the scars of battle or capitalize on previous successful living. 


* * * %* 


MR. BUCHANAN: President Scott, when you say that you feel now as 
you did when you were 20, it rather startles me. How does all this fit into 
the aging process? 

MR. SCOTT: The aging process is most apparent in our physical nature 
—in physical strength, endurance and prowess. Those who are most careful 
in diet and exercise do delay somewhat the oncoming of old age. One such 
who selects golf as his preferred exercise may occasionally play 36 holes of 
golf in a single half day when his age is from 20 to possibly 45 years. He may 
play 18 holes in a day from age 45 to 70. Only an exceptional man plays more 
than 9 holes in a day after his age has become from 70 to 80. These figures 
are personal. Hygiene can only delay the effect of old age on our physical 
nature. 

MR. BUCHANAN: I imagine there are other effects, too. For instance, 
Mr. Lawton, you mention the impression of society as an important factor 
in age. Just how important do you think it is? 


Society Helps Determine Age 


MR. LAWTON: I think it is all important. We are as old as the ways in 
which society can use us. I think in our society many of us feel we are penal- 
ized in getting older. We have difficulties in getting jobs, women are wor- 
ried about losing their looks, etc. 

MR. BUCHANAN: When I ask you, Mr. Seashore, “Do you feel your 
age?’’ you say it is a double-edged question. By that do you mean it is up to 
the individual to determine how he feels? 

MR. SEASHORE: Just exactly that: It is a matter of our own attitudes 
and viewpoints. We can worry about the scars of our previous battles. We 
can worry about the difficulties that are in the future. Or we can recall our 
previous glories and we can look for new worlds to conquer. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What does this have to do with the old saying, ‘““You 
are as old as you feel?” Do you think there is anything to that old saw? 

MR. SCOTT: Well, I don’t know. As I said, I am inexperienced in think- 
ing about this subject, (Laughter) but I don’t feel old now and I never did. 

MR. BUCHANAN: I suppose there is a difference between your mental 
feeling and the physical well being. What important problems do we fac 
there, Mr. Seashore? H 

MR. SEASHORE: I think President Scott has just brought out the distinc- 
tion between the changes in physical energy, which perhaps does decline 
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gradually, and the feeling of illness. In his case apparently he has never been 
ill, and so he points out to us that illness is a problem that isn’t necessarily 
related to old age. 


MR. LAWTON: What happens to you is not important. How you treat 
it is important. 

I know a woman who corresponds with the entire world from a sick bed. 
Now, another woman, and perhaps much younger, would just give up living, 
give up trying. So it is entirely a question of how you react to the problems 
you have. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Is there any way we can prepare for old age? 

MR. LAWTON: Yes, I think the secret to aging successfully is to prepare 
in youth for age. And I think that means quite a tremendous revolution in 
the education of children. 

MR. SEASHORE: There is a general viewpoint that is applicable. Enjoy- 
ment of life for any of us is the ratio of what we attempt to what we can 
accomplish; we have to gauge our goals in relation to what we can accomplish 
at any given age. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Does that mean another old saw, “Hitch your wagon 
to a star” is good: or bad? 

MR. SEASHORE: I would say that usually we ought to hitch our wagons 
to higher stars, but after we have made a few reasonable attempts at higher 
goals, we may have to correct our aims. 


MR. LAWTON: It is important to hitch yourself to something. The 
whole secret of aging well is to have two kinds of objectives: one a kind of 
a distant goal, something you never will quite attain but which you strive 
for; and the other, your immediate goals—this week, next week, and the 
week after. People discover that they are old when they feel they have noth- 
ing more to strive for. 


“Work on Small Problems First’ 


MR. SEASHORE: And isn’t that really just saying that the fundamental 
approach of science is to break big problems into little problems so that you 
keep your big problem in mind but you work on a detail you can finish. 

MR. LAWTON: That’s right. 


MR. BUCHANAN: That would fit with the ideas of Walter R. Miles, the 
author of Age of Human Society and Professor of Psychology in the Yale 
University School of Medicine. Unfortunately he can’t be here today, but in 
talking with him I know some of his views. 


He says that, “Life begins at 40 or 50 or what have you. This is what we 
read in the public press these days. It has almost ceased to be startling news. 
Our generation knows much about human capacities and abilities that our — 
great-grandparents did not know or even dream of. Medical science and par- 
ticularly psychology have been on the march in research and can now show 
that chronological age in adults is not the chief determiner of man’s achieve- 
ments. Other factors taken together may have twice as much influence as 
mere age. New opportunities, new occupations, interests or knowledge can 
so change and allure us, even at 70 or 80, as to make it seem natural and 
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factual to say, ‘Life begins.’ This is possible because we have discovered that 
human learning, even in physical skills, can take place at any age. Imagina- 
tion is practically ageless; motivation and ego satisfaction depend chiefly on 
a favorable social climate.” 

MR. SEASHORE: I recall that I was at Stanford when Dr. Miles and Dr. 
Terman began their famous studies on changes in later maturity. They started 
from almost nothing and within a year or two had developed a large-scale 
research program which led to a great deal of scientific information on later 
maturity. 

MR. BUCHANAN: We can't, of course, ignore the fact of physical de- 
cline with age. President Scott, how important is age in physical ability ? 

MR. SCOTT: I have been forced to say that it is very important. When I 
had to cut my golf from 36 to 18 holes, I thought it was too bad. When I 
had to cut it from 18 to 9, I thought it was worse, and now, if I have to go 
on and quit it altogether I think it will be terrible. 

MR. SEASHORE: When you reduce the number of holes of golf from 
36 to 18 or to 9 you still get essentially the same effect. That is, you enjoy 
the effect of physical effort. You don’t have to play as many holes to get that 
same effect at the present time. 

MR. SCOTT: I think that is absolutely right. I have merely shortened 
the period in which I get tired. . 

MR. LAWTON: It is true that an older man can’t run as fast as a younger 
man, but the question is: Does he have to run as fast? The way to educate 
our society is to provide tasks which we can do over a whole life span so 
that when we can't play 36 holes of golf we can get away with 9. We may 
have to cut down to 414, and perhaps do without golf altogether. 


‘Switch from Physical to Mental’ 


I am always coming up with secrets for aging successfully, but there are a 
great many of them. The secret is to be able to switch over from the physical 
to the mental, because sooner or later there will be fewer and fewer physical 
things that you can do. It is rather heart-rending when you can’t play golf 
at all. Now would you be satisfied with croquet, President Scott? 

MR. SCOTT: No! | 

MR. LAWTON: Do you think you are well-adjusted to your 90’s and 
100s? 

MR. SCOTT: No. : 

MR. SEASHORE: I think maybe you are not worrying about the 90’s 
and 100’s until you get there. 

MR. LAWTON: I think President Scott has found an answer. When we 
asked you how you felt about getting old you said you never thought about 
it. That is one way to treat the whole subject if you possibly can. But I think 
you have been fortunate in your experience because you are able to switch 
from one thing to the other. You have developed many interests in life all 
along the line. a 

MR. SEASHORE: Not only has he developed many interests, but he has 
kept flexibility in interests so that when he changed from his full profes- 
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sional duties as president he immediately had related duties which he could 
take up and which have been of great benefit to society. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Do you find these other interests, President Scott, 
keep you happy? 

MR. SCOTT: I’ve never had any time yet to wait and hope to have 
something to do. 

MR. BUCHANAN: President Scott, how important is the aging factor 
in memory ? 

MR. SCOTT: It is very important. Many persons are first made aware 
of the approach of old age by the increasing tendency to forget such things 
as faces, names, dates, etc. Now I know what I am talking about here—I 
mean that is my experience. We remember best the things in which we are 
most interested. No system can restore a youthful memory to an aged person, 
but interest and constant effort will relieve an aging person from much of 
his memory troubles. 

MR. LAWTON: In my own work with older people the complaint about 
memory is most frequent. I think older people complain excessively about 
it. It is not as important as they say it is. Suppose you don’t remember names 
and faces. Perhaps you should have forgotten them a long time ago. (Laugh- 
ter) Furthermore, I suggest to all of my people that they simply make notes 
of what they want to remember. I no longer trust my memory. Now I am 
relatively young but not excessively old, yet recently I went to an office 
building, went upstairs, then didn’t remember which office and had to go 
downstairs. From then on I carried a little notebook. We have to devise all 
kinds of substitutes and props for failing abilities. That is the secret. 


“Loss of Memory Is Partly Illusion’ 


MR. SEASHORE: I think, Mr. Lawton, there is another aspect. The loss 
of memory is partly an illusion. In one of our experiments last year, a survey 
of people in their 40’s showed that they had approximately the same total 
vocabulary as people in their 70’s. Evidently—from the results that we had— 
in comparison with college students you keep on improving after college age 
and apparently you either don’t change much between the 40’s and 70’s, or. 
if.you go up a little you don’t come down very far. The vocabulary, the best 
single measure of intelligence, shows the least change in later years of life. 

MR. LAWTON: Memory is really divided into two parts. One is atten- 
tion: what we get. The other is retention: what we hold onto. Now the 
trouble with us as we get older is that we tend to withdraw from the world. 
We lose interest in society; we don’t notice things in the first place. You 
can’t forget something when you haven't really noticed. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Then, President Scott, how is intelligence related 
to age? 

MR. SCOTT: It is apparent that in both physical prowess and in memory 
the typical man degenerates constantly from youth to old age. It is not so 
apparent that there is degeneration in the general intelligence of men and 
of women. Not infrequently does an aged person produce a literary master- 
piece or a scientific invention of national repute. All such literary and sci- 
entific productions are, ina large part, the result of habits of research devel- 
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oped in youth, and an accumulation of knowledge assembled during decades 
of industrious pursuit of knowledge. The intelligence of the aged may be 
fading, but his imagination and wisdom may be increasing. 

MR. SEASHORE: The experimental studies on measurements of abilities 
during later maturity indicate that most of the loss that occurs is in speed of 
our processes and even that is only about 10 per cent. And if we recall that 
ordinarily we are not in a 100-yard dash in everyday life, we just take 10 per 
cent more time and can still accomplish essentially the same thing. 

MR. LAWTON: In my own work, if I give a test of mental ability to an 
) older person, I will keep a record of how long it takes him to do things. 
| Then I will remove the speed limits and let him keep on to see whether he 
| can get it right. Very often he will get the right answer, but if I judged him 
| according to speed limits he would be marked wrong. Now, the thing to do 
is to find some place for him where he can use those abilities without being 
| timed by a stop watch. 
| MR. SEASHORE: Mr. Lawton, I know you've been working on a new 

book, Aging Creatively. I would like to hear your views om imagination in 
older life. 


What Abilities Hold Up with Age? 


MR. LAWTON: Asa practical person trying to see how the lives of older 
} people can be enriched, I know that to find opportunities for happiness I 
| cannot build on abilities that decline with age. It is silly to look for things 
| for older people to do that will depend on speed and muscle. So you ask, 
| what abilities hold up well? The imagination is among those abilities that 
| hardly decline. If you are going to try to build new lives for people over 40 
| and 50, the imagination is a key. 

| I ask myself what abilities hold up with age and what abilities decline, 
| and what can I do about it. We know that vision and hearing are apt to go 
| earlier than touch and taste or smell. And so I finish with a lot of very odd 
| looking arts and crafts. For example, if the sense of smell holds up very 
) well over the life span, then cooking is an important art for older people. 
And I discovered that cooking is a very important art for older men. 

MR. SEASHORE: Give me some more examples. 

MR. LAWTON: It is very important for older people to continue to do 
things, and that is why the current notion of appreciating arts is not good 
for older people. 

MR. SEASHORE: What should they do, then? 

MR. LAWTON: They should perform instead of listening to records of 
great music. They should join together in choral singing. 

MR. SEASHORE: What if you aren’t a good singer? 

MR. LAWTON: Then perhaps you can learn a simple musical instru- 
ment. Of course, if you have no musical talent at all, then switch to another 
art altogether. ; 

I am always looking for arts and crafts which not only will give satisfac- 
tion to the person but which will have social importance. For example, an 
older person can perform puppet shows for young people or learn magic. 
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Now one of the things that President Scott could do when he really gets i | 


Of MAVEALS "aks 
MR. SEASHORE: You mean up to about 100? 


MR. LAWTON: Yes, at least 100. Well, President Scott could learn | 


magic, and could entertain young people with magic. 
MR. SEASHORE: He already has magic! (Laughter.) 


MR. LAWTON: You see we have to find those roles in our society in| 
which younger people will accept us when we get older. Now society will } 
accept older people as artists. Grandma Moses, who at 86 or 87 is getting | 
$3,000 for each of her primitives, is accepted by society. We will accept the | 


older man or woman as a cook, you see. We will accept him as a magician, 
as a puppeteer. We won't accept the older person, say, in a beauty contest. 


Active Retirement May Be Solution 


MR. BUCHANAN: That would lead us to another thought of Mr. Miles. 


He says, “Of course if all our friends are determined to think of us as old, 


worn out and no good then we are stuck.’”’ But he believes that “there is a | 


way to insure ourselves against this unhappy possibility. It is to adopt the 
modern practice of active retirement.” 


He says, ‘Be your own life pilot. If you possibly can, take the initiative 
about your own retirement rather than let retirement be forced upon you. 
By retirement here I mean relief from the core of the burden that, whatever 
your age may be, has become rather too heavy for you to carry and be happy 
and pleasant with your family and fellows. Often this heavy core is an execu- 
tive or administrative salaried position envied by younger personnel on whom 


you must depend. Their silent or voiced criticism of your decisions and direc- | 
tives increase your burden. These criticisms in part derive from their feeling 
that you have had your turn. Perhaps they are right. What do you think as | 


you try to look at your situation objectively?” 


Now, Mr. Seashore, do you think we should give the younger fellow a | 


chance ? 


MR. SEASHORE: I certainly do. I think that is one of the sources of con- | 
flict between younger and older people. It is something like the idea of the | 
seniors on the football team being given a little extra consideration when | 
they are seniors. It is their turn to perform the star act. After they have | 


graduated it is some one else’s turn. 


We can give the younger people an opportunity in regular professional | 
activity and administration, while the older person still has his professional | 
skill and he can shift to a new area where the younger person can’t earn a 
living. The older person can make it a good thing for both younger people | 


and society. 


MR. LAWTON: In any society there is inevitably a certain amount of | 
competition between the young and the old, and I think we have to preach 


co-operation instead of competition. One way to do that is to take up this 
idea: In youth prepare for age. I think the high school student should have 
an opportunity to meet with older people. There should be class projects 
concerned with what is being done for the old people in the community. 
And I think the older people should go back to high school and talk to the 
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.| students. I think perhaps President Scott ought to spend part of his time in 
"| visiting high schools and colleges and in talking to young people and show- 
| ing them that there are older people who don’t regard the young as impos- 
sible, as spoiling things. 

MR. SEASHORE: He already does that. He visits the psychology depart- 
ment and keeps us young. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What do you think, President Scott? After your 
retirement you still remain very active. 
MR. SCOTT: Just as active as ever, if not more so. 
oN MR. BUCHANAN: Do you think the younger man should have his 
“| chance, and that you can contribute to society in other means? 
MR. SCOTT: Yes, I think that is perfectly practical. 


When Should You Retire? 


MR. SEASHORE: What do you think would be a more intelligent process 
or policy on retirement? 

MR. SCOTT: I think that a man ought to retire from certain positions 
at the age I retired and not later. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Mr. Miles has an idea on that. He quotes the posi- 
tion of Arthur Hadley, whom you remember was president of Yale Univer- 
sity. He retired at the age of 65 in 1921 and his friends urged him to stay 
on until age 68, and he disregarded their advice. Miles says, “How did he 
know when to retire?” Hadley said, “I knew it was time for me to retire. 
When new propositions came up I could see both sides, and could see that ~ 
a] the bad just about balanced the good. That showed I was too old. When I 
“|, was younger I could see both sides, but was prepared to put the new proposi- 
| tion through in spite of the bad, trusting to keep the good and discard the 
bad. That is the way progress is possible in an administrative job.” 

MR. SCOTT: That sounds excellent. 

MR. SEASHORE: President Scott, you mentioned previously the idea of 
_ retiring to something instead of from something. I would like to give an 
| example of that in psychology. We have a field of school psychology which 
is in great need of development. If the older people in psychology could 
help the younger people to see how this could be developed that would be 
a non-competitive type of professional skill. 

MR. LAWTON: I believe that every professional organization, every uni- 
versity should have a retirement planning committee in which a group will 
get together to discuss the problems that a particular worker in that field 
will face when he retires. A man like President Scott could be very import- 
ant to younger college presidents who have not yet thought about retirement 
in order to point out the problems of retirement. I have seen a great many 
retirements. Some have been very good and some have been quite terrible. 
The terrible ones come when a person never thinks about retirement until 
the day it occurs, when he lives only for his job and has no outside interest 
whatsoever. Then he is caught completely unprepared. To retire fo something 
you have to prepare other interests long in advance. 

MR. SEASHORE: That is an example of getting a head start if you are a 
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little bit slower than you used to be. Just start sooner and prepare for the 
problems you will meet later. | 
MR. BUCHANAN: Here is a practical question! What about the person | 
whose job takes up most of his time? Does he really have any possibility for 
these other interests, Mr. Lawton? 


The Young Can Train for Old Age 


MR. LAWTON: Of course, it becomes rather difficult for him. That is - 
why in the elementary schools, high schools and colleges there should be a 
thought given to this. Every young person should have one main job, it is _ 
true, but in addition, several auxiliary skills. 

MR. BUCHANAN: You mean training for old age should begin at the | 
school level? 

MR. LAWTON: Right down in the elementary school. Young people 
should be taught that it is important for people to have several different ways 
of earning a living, that arts and crafts are very important. They should 
learn games. Young people should learn golf. 

MR. SEASHORE: Even if you don’t begin in high school to prepare for. | 
old age, half of the battle of any problem is in stating what you want to 
accomplish. If right now you can state clearly what you would like to accom- | 
plish, you have 50 per cent of the battle in your favor. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Yes, but how do we know what we want to accom- 
plish ? 

MR. SEASHORE: Just look around. See the things you have been post- 
poning for a long time. Make a list of the first two or three in the order of 
their importance to you and start on that. : 

MR. LAWTON: You see, one of the main things we have to do is to 
remove from people the fear of old age. When the general public realizes 


that it is going to live long and it will have to occupy its time, then it will 
think much more about these problems. 
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Suggested 
Readings 
Compiled by the Reference Department, 


Deering Library, 
Northwestern University. 


1) (|, Cristian Century. 65:828-30, Ag. 18, ’48. “America Must Age Successfully.” 
| T. C. DESMOND. 


__ Problems of the aged and how they can be solved to make healthy and con- 
| tented citizens of those growing older. 


The experience of some people who are growing old. 


| LAWTON, GEORGE. Aging Creatively. (To be published in 1948.) 


Devoted to the creative life of older people. 


LAWTON, GEORGE. Aging Successfully. New York, Columbia University 


ne} Press, 1947. 


Handbook for the person who wants to grow old successfully. 


"| LAWTON, GEORGE. New Goals for Old Age. New York, Columbia Univer. 
“| sity Press, 1944. 


Articles by various writers on the psychological and physiological problems 
of growing old. 


“| LAWTON, GEORGE and M. S. STEWART. When You Grow Older. New 


York, Public Affairs Committee, 1947. (No. 131) 
Advice on how to grow older, where to live, how to live, etc. 


MILES, WALTER R. “Age and Human Society” in MURCHINSON’S A Hand- 
book of Social Psychology. Worchester, Mass. Clark University Press, 1935. 
Rotarian. 72:57, Feb., 48. “Old Age Is What You Make It.” V. E. BRINK. 

A list of several famous people whose works in old age are quite note- 
worthy. 


Science News Letter. 53:102, Feb. 14, ’48. ‘Suggest Figuring Age After 40 
Biologically.” 

A new method of determining age is to examine the age of various organs 
in the body, taking into account also hereditary, living and dieting habits and 
personal history of illnesses, accidents and the like. 


Science News Letter. 53:398, Je. 19, ’48. “Aging Traced to Brain.” 
“We grow old because our brains grow old, and our brains grow old be- 
cause they cannot keep themselves young by dividing.” 


\ 
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Scientific American. 178:40-3, Je., 48. “Biology of Old Age.” F. MOOG. 


Discussion of how science can push back deterioration and natural death, 
thus increasing life expectancy. 


Town Meeting. P. 1-23, Je. 22,’48. “Are You Preparing to Grow Old Success- | 
fully?” : 


Radio discussion—Claude D. Pepper, Marion B. Folsom, Daniel A. Poling, | 
Eugene J. Kenney, and George Lawton. 
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Volumes I to X of The Reviewing Stand 
List of discussions available on request. 


Volume XI of THE REVIEWING STAND— 
1. What Do Our Teen-Agers 8. What Can Adults Learn? 


Think of America’s Future? 9. Let’s Look at Labor. 
2. The Democratic Party and the 10. How Can You Help Your Child 
1948 Election. in School This Year? 
3. The Progressive Party and the 1}!- What Are We Doing About 
. Inter-American Trade? 
1948 Election. " 
4 Balancing. Vout Pinehigns oe How Do We Stand on Housing ? 
vedas & 13. Should We Have Federal Aid for 
BOeet: } Education? 
ay The Supreme Court Decision on 44. The Berlin Crisis. 
Religious Education. 15. How Important Is the Electoral | 
6. Let’s Look at Business. College? 
7. Three Years After the War: 16. The United Nations and the 
How Do We Stand Now? Cold War. 
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Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois. 
( I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 
C] I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 
[J I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 
(Single copies are available at ten cents each.) 
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